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ITS MERIT AWARD TIME 





pe FoR YouR Home Safety Merit 
Award application blank now! They 
will be distributed late this month. 

Start collecting and arranging your ex- 
hibit material, too. The judging commit- 
tee wants to be as fair and encouraging 
as possible, but they can’t see your pro- 
gram as you see it unless you give them 
a break and send in clippings, bulletins, 
programs, photographs, etc., illustrating 
your achievements. 

For those to whom the Merit Award 
program is new, here are pertinent facts: 


1. The aim of this plan is to foster 
complete, year-round, community-wide 
Home Sarety programs and/or the es- 
tablishment of Home Sarety as a regular 
part of the membership education pro- 
gram of all responsible organizations. 


2. All organizations, national, state, 
local, industrial, governmental, civic, etc., 
are eligible. Safety councils, however, 
are expected to report a regular com- 
munity-wide program (see below). If 
your community has a safety council, 
consult with them as to whether you 
should send in a separate application on 
your own group’s work. 

3. Previous winners of awards will be 
judged on the basis of improvement and 
expansion during the year. 


4. The period that 1952 awards will 


cover is July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. 
5. All applications must be in the 
National Safety Council office by August 
1, 1952. 
6. The entries are judged by a com- 
mittee of the Home Safety Conference 


of N.S.C. 


7. This is not a competition. 
application is considered on its 
merits. 


Each 


own 


8. There are two types of awards: one 
for a continuing, community-wide pro- 
gram, the other for a single limited proj- 
ect. Safety councils are eligible for 
honorable mention only if they report 
merely a single project. One application 
form covers both types of programs. 

9. Continuing, community-wide pro- 
gram reports are judged according to 
the extent of organized participation in 
the community, quality and thoroughness 
of program. 

10. Single project awards are based on 
quality of work either within the organ- 
ization only or on community-wide co- 
operation of short duration. They are 
for groups which by nature cannot well 
conduct a full-scale, regular program. 

11. As much illustrative material as 
possible is expected to accompany a 
report. If requested, this material will 
be returned. 











THE NEW YORK STORY-1950-1951 


A Merit Award Winning Program 





"The questionnaires are distributed to the 
children."* 


E HAVE LEARNED from experience that 

in order to make the work of the 
Greater New York Safety Council’s home 
safety division most effective we must 
move in accordance with the programs 
and many diversified interests of the nu- 
merous individual organizations active in 
this tremendous city. 

For instance, there are five parents 
or parent-teacher organizations functioning 
within our borders. Last year, these groups 
met for the First Parents Safety Institute* 
which was attended by 120 registrants, 41 
of whom were either presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, or chairmen of safety. Twenty-five 
were from the Board of Education. The 
home safety and street and highway divi- 
sions cooperated with the school and 
college division which initiated the insti- 
tute. The program, planned and carried 
out by the parents, included home, play, 
school, traffic and pedestrian safety. Each 
person present received a kit containing 





*A second Parents’ Safety Institute was 
held in October. At the request of the rep- 
resentatives of the five organizations, this 
activity has become an annual activity under 
the guidance of the home safety division. 
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By Mrs. Marjorie B. May 


Director, Home Safety Division 
Greater New York Safety Council 


17 samples of program aids available to 
organizations—ten of them on home safety. 

Local parents’ groups carry on home ac- 
cident prevention activities through their 
health, safety or program chairmen. They 
have used articles in their house organs, 


literature and plays. Material has bee 
provided for their own speakers’ use, and 
some leaders have been trained to use a 
simple demonstration kit. Many of their 
representatives have attended and _ partici- 
pated in our Annual Conventions through 
the years. 


called for and used speakers, films, a | 


Home safety is integrated with the 
school program through the school and 
college division—the home safety division 
frequently providing speakers, films, post- 
ers, and literature for use by teachers. 

One outstanding project combining ef- 
forts of the public schools, the Catholic 
schools of the Archdiocese of New York, 
the Police Department, parents and the 
Greater New York Safety Council is our 
annual home inspection. A checklist is pre- 
pared, printed and packaged by the home 
safety division (1,025,000 in 1950), and de- 
Tivered to the schools by the Police 
Department. Bulletins describing the pr 
gram and giving directions for procedur 
are sent to all principals over the signa- 
tures of the two superintendents of schools. 
The questionnaires are distributed to the 
children and taken home, where the haz- 
ards are checked. The answer columns are 
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returned and tabulated. The results are 
sent from each school to the Council. A 
recap is made and the ten hazards reported 
most frequently are listed. The final report 
is sent to all the principals and used as an 
instructional guide by teachers. We esti- 
mate that 575,000 families are reached this 
way. The program receives good publicity. 
The response from the schools, the enthu- 


6: of the superintendents, and the ver- 


pal comments from parents indicate that 
it is a very worthwhile project. 


Last year the health officer called on us 
to help organize the Lower East Side in 
an effort to reduce the accident toll taken 
annually from a population of approxi- 
mately 300,000 people. One hundred ten 
agencies and organizations, with a poten- 
tial interest in the subject were invited 
to participate. A chairman was elected 
from among the representatives. As a pre- 
liminary step to undertaking activities, 
two three-session workshops were arranged, 
one for lay leaders and the other for 
professional workers. 


A survey was made of the home and 
preschool child accident prevention activi- 
ties of the 55 member agencies active in 
the health education division of the Health 
Council of Greater New York. This was 
undertaken by a temporary committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman. A bibliography 
of materials and listing of films available 
locally was prepared and samples of liter- 
ature were gathered for kits. Following the 
recommendations of this body, a permanent 
committee was formed, and is now function- 
ing and quite active. 


Also, through the city department of 
health, activities are fanned out through the 
facilities of the bureaus of health educa- 
tion, nursing, child health, and sanitary 
inspection. Much of the home safety in- 
formation is integrated in the work of 
these bureaus, and is presented directly in 
teaching. Members of the staff have attended 
work-shops, in-service training courses, and 
convention sessions. Health educators help 
plan programs with local district organiza- 
tions. They prepare radio scripts, print 
literature and posters, as well as make use 


nd other sources. 


@: the materials available from the Council 


The president of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs appointed me 
as safety consultant for the approximately 
100 local clubs in this lower part of the 
state. Working with Mrs. Ethel M. Hen- 
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driksen, who was the upstate consultant, we 
prepared outlines and suggested program 
material which was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed by the State Federation Office. 
These clubs work independently and plan 
their own programs using available local 
resources, suggestions and materials listed 
in the prepared bibliographies, sample re- 
leases, speakers, films, etc. 

The Council offers its services to smaller 
organizations, too. An example of an indi- 
vidual program is the three-session, in- 
service training course, planned in cooper- 
ation with the New York city department 
of health, for the staff of the Daughters of 
Israel Home for the Aged, an institution 
which houses 250 residents. 


Annually, the Greater New York Safety 
Council conducts a convention, during 
which time there are two sessions on home 
safety. More than 250 representatives at- 
tended each of these sessions last year, 
with everyone present in a position to fan 
out the information acquired because of his 
or her work affiliations. 


Thus, the very size of the city, and the 
population area we serve (9,000,000) make 
it necessary for us to carry on our work 
somewhat differently from the pattern gen- 
erally found to be successful in a smaller 
community. 


Hazards such as these toys on stairs are removed. 
He's carrying too big a load, too. 














GAS 


APPLIANCES 





N NEW YORK CITY one Saturday a tenant 

called her building superintendent and 
notified him that her gas refrigerator was 
not working properly. He, in turn, called 
a refrigerator man. The service man could 
not get there until Monday at which time, 
when he could not get into the apartment, 
he called the superintendent to let him in. 
The superintendent discovered the tenant 
dead in the apartment. She had died from 
carbon monoxide poisoning caused by in- 
complete combustion of the gas-flame heat- 
ing unit in her refrigerator. The refriger- 
ator flue was extensively corroded with 
scale. Tests of the refrigerator in operation 
disclosed high concentrations of carbon 
monoxide in the bedroom as well as in the 
kitchen. As in other cases, all of the win- 
dows of the apartment were closed. 


There were 13 fatal cases in New York 
city in 1950 due to gas refrigerators which 
were producing carbon monoxide gas 
through incomplete combustion. The pe- 
culiar nature of this type of accident—the 
victim (since the refrigerator is running) is 
not aware of the presence of carbon mon- 
oxide—has sparked a drive in New York 
to eliminate hazards from all types of gas 
equipment long in use and _ improperly 
maintained. 





During the course of the program the 
health department inspected 22,328 apart- 
ments in Manhattan and discovered that 
11,056 gas appliances (all types) were either 
leaking gas, were otherwise dangerous, or 
were in bad repair. 


In 1950 there were 113 deaths (for which 
information was available) from accidental 
carbon monoxide poisoning in New York 
city in which gas appliances were re- 
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sponsible: 65 from gas ranges, 13 from gas 
refrigerators, the remainder from _ other 
defective gas appliances or supply lines. 

During this program, the manufacturer of 
gas refrigerators in use in the city cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent in a broad pro- 
gram of inspecting, servicing, and education 
to help eliminate future fatalities. 


Because natural gas does not contain 
carbon monoxide, it is popularly supposed 
to be safe. However, any type of gas when 
incomplete combustion is present can pro- 
duce carbon monoxide, and in the case of 
the gas refrigerators it was discovered that 
carbon monoxide was preduced this way 
in sufficient quantities to be lethal in inade- 
quately ventilated rooms. 


Although gas as it is supplied to the 
user has an odorant to forewarn the user 
in case of leaks, in the case of the gas 
refrigerators, there was no leak and _ the 
refrigerator was running. Therefore there 
was no characteristic odor to forewarn the 
victim. Carbon monoxide has no odor and 
when produced through incomplete com- 
bustion gives no forewarning. 


It is therefore important to keep gas 
appliances clean and in good operating con- 
dition. Manufacturers are working con- 
stantly to develop safer, more efficient prod- 
ucts which are subject to rigid tests before 
they are placed on the market. 


It is up to the user to see that they are 
kept in repair and operating properly. Have 
all gas appliances checked regularly (at 
least once a year) and serviced for possible 
leaks and defective operation. It is of the 
utmost importance to keep operating parts 
clean. In the case of gas refrigerators, this 
must be done by the service man. 


Signs of defective operation of gas appli- 
ances are: leaking valves, lines or fixtures, 
valves which are too tight or loose, a yellow 
flame (it should burn blue), a noisy, very 
low, or wavering flame. In gas refrigera- 
tors watch for a peculiar musty odor, a 
noisy operation, overheating, failure to make 
ice cubes or to stay cold, or soot behind 
the refrigerator. Do not attempt to service 
a refrigerator yourself. 


If your appliances have any of the bu@® 


faults, open the windows to let in fresh air 
and see that repairs are made promptly. 

For a detailed study of the New York 
experience, see American Journal of Public 
Health, Volume 42, Number 3, March, 
1952, pp. 259 ff. 
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FAMILY LIFE INSTITUTE 


HE HONORABLE mention certificate from 

N.S.C. for a home safety program was 
formally presented to the Family Life Insti- 
tute of Oklahoma in March this year. 

A pioneer in the movement with a pro- 
ram which has been in effect since 1939, 
ne Family Life Institute conducts a state- 
wide radio forum which, they estimate, 
reaches 450,000 persons. Home safety is in- 
cluded throughout the program year (Octo- 
ber-May). Besides the radio publicity, they 
have reached through newspaper publicity 
about 890,000 people in the state. 





Dr. Alice Sowers (center), director, Family Life 
Institute, University of Oklahoma, receives the 
N.S.C. citation from Leonard H. Dickerson ne 
board member, Oklahoma Cit Safety Council, 


television show ‘The Open Window, directed i 
Dr. Sherman P. Lawton (right) on TV station 
WKY-TV, Oklahoma City. 


Several articles are included each year on 
the Institute’s page of the Oklahoma Parent- 
Teacher bulletin, and a folder on preschool 
safety was given wide distribution by mail 
and at meetings. The Institute also includes 
home safety in talks given at meetings and 
has worked up an article in the Guide for 
Leaders used in connection with the Family 
Life Radio Forum. The director of the In- 
stitute, Dr. Alice Sowers, served as chairman 
of a state-wide committee to prepare a 
pamphlet on Activating the Home Section 
of the State PTA Platform, used widely dur- 
ing the past four years as a checklist by 
PTA members 

During the past three years they have in- 
stituted a baby sitting project, prepared two 
pamphlets, discussed home safety in confer- 
ences throughout the state, written several 
articles for bulietins of the Oklahoma Asso- 
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ciation of Mothers Clubs. Dr. Sowers is 
serving as co-chairman of a committee of 
the Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to encourage PTA’s to secure a 
co-sponsor for community courses for baby 
sitters and the parents who employ them. 


FLOWER SHOW 


At the Third Annual International Flower 
Show held in Los Angeles last March, the 
California Garden Clubs, Inc., District 2A, 
and the Landscaping Society of Southern 
California presented a safety display. 


These two organizations were sponsoring 
the garden safety monthly theme during that 
month in connection with the theme-a-month 
program of the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, 
N.S.C, 

Mrs. Lois Coates, home safety secretary of 
the Chapter, reports: 

“There was an estimated attendance of 
200,000 at the Flower Show. While not all 
visitors viewed each exhibit the safety ex- 
hibit was visited by a great many people. 
Approximately 6,000 pieces of literature on 
home and garden safety were distributed. 


“Many favorable comments were overheard 
by those in attendance at the exhibit. Some 
of the viewers expressed surprise at such an 
exhibit at a flower show, but said that it 
made them stop to think of the necessity for 
safety everywhere.” 


This was the Chapter’s first attempt at 
such an exhibit, which showed the common 
types of poisons used in connection with 
gardening to be kept out of reach of chil- 
dren as well as one or two tripping hazards, 
etc. 


The California Garden Clubs, Inc., District 2A, 
and the Landscaping Society of Southern California 
presented this display at the Third Annual Interna- 
tional Flower Show held in Los Angeles this March. 
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PLAY SAFE! 


S' MMERTIME Is for fun, for play, for being 
outdoors—play often, have fun, but play 
safe! 

You'll be having family sprees — going 
swimming, picnicking, vacationing. There'll 
be many days when you'll all be occupied 
around home, too, working in the yard, 
playing in the neighborhood. The days’ll 
get warm, then hot. 


Take it easy during the “dog” days when 
heat exhaustion and sunstroke are a possi- 
bility. Rest at intervals and don’t try to do 
more than necessary. Salt tablets—two to 
four in a day if perspiration is excessive— 
help to ward off exhaustion, too, and wear 
a head covering in the hot sun. 


The neighborhood will look like State 
Street with all the kids home, scooting 
around on tricycles, skates, bikes, and so 
forth, and playing ball. 


Children old enough to use a bicycle must 
know and obey community traffic regula- 
tions. Younger children still using sidewalk 
vehicles should be taught to respect the 
rights of pedestrians. It’s a good idea to 
withhold use of a vehicle if rules are not 
obeyed. And, of course, there should be a 
rigid rule about staying out of the street 
even for the older children who can find 
safer places for playing games. 


YOU NEED SUNSHINE 
but 


OVER- 





Children, left to their own devices, during 
the long summer get bored and hunt up 
things to amuse themselves. Exploration is 
all right in its place, but forbid playing 
around such dangerous places as abandoned 
mines, excavations, pits, construction work, 
empty houses, quarries, dumps or junk 
yards, and railroad property. 


It’s wiser to plan hikes or other excur- 
sions (supervised for the younger set) than 
to risk drowning, falls, being struck by fall- 
ing debris, cuts, crushing, and so forth from 
playing in hazardous areas. Each year there 
are cases, for instance, of children who have 
suffocated when unthinking companions 
have locked them into discarded ice boxes, 
ete., found in piles of old junk. Each year 
many children are killed playing on rail- 
road property. 


Who doesn’t want to take a run, a jump, 
and splash into the ol’ swimmin’ hole dur- 
ing the “dog” days? Swimming’s fine, but 
teach your children the right way to swim 
when they’re young or see that they get 
competent instruction. Then insist on cer- 
tain safety rules: no swimming after meals 
for an hour, at least—two after heavy meals. 
Dips, but not long swims if the water is 
coldish. Use places which have adequate 
supervision, if possible. Children should be 
taught to make certain that there are no 
underwater obstructions where they dive, 
and adults and children alike should ob- 
serve water safety rules. 


Those days when you all pile into the 
family car and light out for a picnic some- 
where, drive courteously, carefully. Learn 
to know poisonous plants and reptiles in 
your area and teach your children to iden- 
tify them, too. Then pick spots that are free 
of hazards. 


Sometimes summer squalls blow up out 
of nowhere. In an electrical storm, get to 
your car before it breaks if you can. It’s 
the safest place unless you can get into a 
building. If you can’t make it, stay away 
from isolated trees, wire fences, hilltops 
and wide open spaces. Make for a grove of 
trees, but stay as far from the trunks as 
possible. 


Many communities have ordinances on 
fireworks. You, as a responsible citizen, 
should see that your family observes them. 
Find other ways to celebrate the Fourth of 
July more in keeping with good citizenship 
and safety—no matter whether your commu- 
nity has these ordinances or not. 
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SUMMER-TIME SAFETY 





Des JuLty anp August there is enough 


material to have a_ theme-a-week or 
more. You can divide your publicity mate- 
rial and radio spots into eight or nine sub- 
jects: bicycles and sidewalk vehicles, poi- 
sonous plants and reptiles, fireworks and 
blasting caps, safe conduct in electrical 
storms, camping, swimming with small craft 
and hook and line fishing, hiking and climb- 
ing, and play in unauthorized play spaces 
including railroad trespassing. 

The National Safety Council has safety 
education data sheets on these subjects 
which give ample information for back- 
ground for releases and radio material. 


Vacation safety, as such, can also be taken 
up as the theme for these two months. 

Perhaps you could plan a news and radio 
campaign to continue throughout the sum- 
mer on the safe practices related to recrea- 
tion in your own community area with a 
special project such as a meeting on vaca- 
tion safety. 

Speakers for a meeting of this kind can 
be drawn from the Red Cross, your health 
department, the parks district, camp instruc- 
tors, youth counselors, and the fire depart- 
ment. Subjects could be closing the home, 
water safety, camping safety, hiking and 
climbing, opening the summer home with 
checking of portable fuel burning equip- 
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Program for July 


and August 


ment, checking of electrical and gas appli- 
ances, and so forth. 

A brand new leaflet, The Rush Is On, 
can be purchased from N.S.C. for distribu- 
tion at a meeting of this type or through 
industry and business concerns. 

The Council also has a number of posters 
on heat exhaustion and sunstroke, poison 
ivy and oak, and general vacation safety. 

It may be that families in your commu- 
nity are not aware of the hazardous areas 
their children might wander into. A good 
campaign can be worked up by locating 
such areas and enumerating them in the 
local paper. Your committee can make the 
survey, and it can enlist the aid of other 
interested organizations. 


In a number of communities milk bottle 
tops have been utilized to carry a_ brief 
safety message. Some standard drinking cup 
manufacturers produce cups with safety mes- 
sages printed around the outside. It is also 
possible to print messages on paper napkins 
for sale locally. All of these media are par- 
ticularly effective during the summer when 
families will be making use of them or 
when companies will be having picnics and 
outings. 

If the Red Cross gives courses in your 
community in water safety, you can cooper- 
ate with them in promoting them. 





TOOL RACK 


, 
~_! ‘eames ees Se 


The manufacturer states the above rack 
can be used to hold six long-handled and 
five short-handled tools mounted on studs 
with 24” or 16” centers, to keep tools out 
of way. 


CONGRESS 


The National Safety Council is making a 
special effort to celebrate the 40th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition to be held 
in Chicago, October 20-24. Home sessions 
will be held October 21. If you will be in 
or near Chicago around that time, why not 
plan your schedule to take it in? Organiza- 
tions who can send a delegate will find the 
experience an invaluable one. If budgets 
are tight, plan a special project to raise the 
funds for your deleg:te. 


FILM 


ACCIDENTALLY YOURS. 16 mm. sound- 
motion, color. 20 minutes. Molson’s Brew- 
ery, Ltd., 1670 Notre Dame St., East, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 

The man of the house, left to his own 
devices while his wife takes a trip, has 
accident after accident as he goes about the 
chores of housekeeping — slapstick, “—@® 


professionally done. 


Booklet 


Which House Is Yours? shows the type of 
wiring used in the home of 1890, 1915, 1925, 
1935, and 1951. With some safety incorpo- 
rated into it, it depicts adequate wiring for 
the home of today. It is published by Elec- 
trical Information Publications, Inc., 101 


Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CONFERENCES 


At the Virginia State-wide Safety Confer- 
ence, May 16, Richmond, Va., home ater 
in the state-wide safety program, in civil 
defense, and in building better communi- 
ties will be discussed by Vivian Weedon, 
Ph.D., Curriculum Consultant, N.S.C.; Dr. 
W. B. Southward, state department of health, 
and members of such state groups as the 
Home Economics Association, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs, Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Grange. 

During the Central States Safety Confer- 
ence, May 27-29, in St. Louis, Mo., there 
will be a home safety program. 
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